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HE china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnson 
justly observed that it was too dear ; for 
that he could have vessels of silver, of 
the same size, as cheap as what were made here of 
porcelain.” So writes James Boswell, Esq., of a 
visit he and the Fleet Street Philosopher made to 
Derby to see the China Factory. This was in 
1777. The famous Derby works had then been 
established for more than a quarter of a century. 
Its exquisite productions had acquired such a 
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4 Derby China; Old and New. 

national reputation that Dr. Johnson was thus 
induced to go out of his way, in his sixty-eighth 
year, to witness the manufacture. The proverbial 
bull in a china shop is not a more grotesque figure 
than the Great Bear of Literature pottering about 
amid the poetry of porcelain “ in the brown coat 
with the metal buttons, and the shirt that ought 
to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling with his 
head, drumming with his fingers/’ Could the 
leviathan lexicographer have prolonged his life to 
the Victorian era, he might have witnessed some 
of the vessels he saw in the process of production 
sold for far more than their weight in gold; vases 
disposed of at the hammer of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Co., at the price of a villa; and cracked 
cups fetching the value of a comfortable cottage. 
But it is not of much importance what Samuel 
Johnson, with his distorted vision, thought of Derby 
china. Perhaps the cups were not large enough for 
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Derby China : Old and New. 5 

the colossal culinary capacity of one who—according 
to Lord Macaulay—“tore his meat like a tiger, and 
swallowed his tea in oceans.” James Boswell, Esq., 
somehow associated the process of porcelain manu¬ 
facture with that of making poetry, although strange 
to relate, he saw no poetry in the porcelain, no art in 
the flower and fruit painting that to-day, after the 
lapse of years, takes the artistic eye captive by its 
reposeful idealisation of Nature. He confesses — 
“good easy man,”—“I admired the ingenuity and 
delicate art with which a man fashioned clay into 
a cup, a saucer, or a tea-pot, while a boy turned 
a wheel to give the mass rotundity. I thought this as 
excellent in its species of power as making good 
verses in its species. Yet I had no respect for 
this potter; neither, indeed, has a man of any 
extent of thinking for a mere verse-maker, in whose 
numbers, however perfect, there is no poetry, no 
mind.” 
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6 Derby China : Old and New. 


This entry in Boswell's “ Life” is, at any rate, 
sufficient to show that the Ceramic ware of Derby 
was famous more than a hundred years ago, and 
that it was as expensive as it was elegant. No 
doubt Dr. Johnson took away with him a small 
tea-service of mazarine blue as a present for 
Mrs. Thrale ; an ancient Greek vase of the “ Krater ” 
or “ Hydria” shape for Sir Joshua, and a card-dish 
for Garrick. Derby china was then the fashion. The 
factory was the “ lion” of the town. It was part 
of one’s polite education to inspect the place. Derby 
china soon became more precious to people than 
the Empire of China. The equable lady, instanced 
by Pope, who was 


“ Mistress of herself, though china fall,” 

would have been more agitated over the chipping 
of her Derby china than a dissolution of the China 
across the seas. 
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“ China was the passion of her soul— 

A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 

Could kindle wishes in her breast, 

Inflame with joy, or break her rest.” 

Royalty was the patron of Derby china. The 
great Commoner, William Pitt, caught the infatuation. 
Gainsborough's “ Beautiful Duchess ” made the 
Ceramic art a study. The pieces produced about 
this period, and for some years subsequently, are 
prized by the connoisseur above all other productions 
of the time. 

As the Standard , in a recent leading article, 
remarks :—“ The white biscuit figures, the secret of 
the composition of which has been lost, command 
wondrous prices, and collectors still eagerly compete 
for the vases of the Greek Krater form, with the deep 
blue ground, or the so-called ‘ Derby Japan/ which 
is china decorated at a later period in the Nipponese 
style. The flower groups and landscapes of Bowman* 
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8 Derby China: Old and New. 

are worth a good deal more than their weight in gold, 
and it is hard to say at what ransom a basin which 
bears the impress of Billingsley's pencil would be held 
in any auction room. Brewer's and Robertson’s 
figures and scenery, Pegg's twigs and sprays, Key’s 
ornaments, Steel's fruit, Attac and Askew's shepher¬ 
desses, Webster and Bancroft's blossoms, and Lowton's 
sporting scenes, are familiar in every cabinet which 
affects to represent the finest efforts of a school which 
lingered on until 1848." 

Among the classic pieces produced in the old Derby 
days were a dessert service of 120 pieces for the Prince 
of Wales ; a splendid service for the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury ; a rich service for the Duke of Devonshire, 
with vignette landscapes of Chatsworth House and 
Hardwick Hall, and other pictures of the Peak; 
besides pieces with historical designs, for Lord 
Ongley and Lord Muncaster, which may be numbered 
among the chefs-d'oeuvre of the old factory, so pure 
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Derby China: Old and New. 9 

are they in body and texture, so dainty in modelling, 
so delicate in drawing, so opulent in colour, so chaste 
in decoration. The men such as Billingsley, Bancroft, 
Boreman, Withers, Pegg, Webster, Haslem, the Han¬ 
cocks, and others, who conceived and executed them, 
were possessed of the true artistic spirit. Nature 
gave them their models. All of them were men 
of talent. Some of them were men of genius. Their 
colouring was perfection. The flower and fruit 
painting stands alone in its excellence. The gold 
and blue were brought to a greater degree of beauty 
than in any other china. The lives of these cunning 
craftsmen, old Derby china painters, modellers and 
gilders are quaint and interesting. 

Some account of them is given in Mr. Llewellynn 
Jewitt’s excellent work, The Ceramic Art in Great 
Britain, in The Old Derby China Factory, by 
Mr. John Haslem, and in a smaller book, entitled 
The Pottery and Porcelain of Derbyshire , by 
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io Derby China: Old and New . 

Mr. William Bemrose and Mr. Alfred Wallis. 
They were the young bucks of their generation. 
They rode their horses and lived life 7 n prince . 
But there is ever a black side to Bohemia, even in its 
broadcloth and brocade. We are told of these clever 
people that, “ nomadic in their habits, they seem to 
have wandered about from factory to factory, earning 
high salaries, and spending money freely—mostly 
improvident, and seldom satisfied. Some of the more 
staid and elderly amongst them settled down in the 
town, and became reputable men as teachers of their 
art; but almost all of them shared the usual artist- 
fate, and died poor.” There is a touching story of 
one of their number, which I have not seen in print. 
Here it is in outline. A novelist might find material 
in it for a pathetic incident. The facile fingers of its 
hero had earned him fame in the fictile art. His 
pencil was in great request. He had a son who went 
across the Atlantic to challenge the chances of the 
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Derby China ; Old and New . 11 <*► 

New World. A change, in the meanwhile, came over ^ 

the father’s fortunes. His hand lost its cunning. ^ 

Prodigality and drink drifted him into destitution. The ^ 

son prospered in America. He wrote repeatedly for ^ 

the old man to share his new home, sending him ^ 

money by way of travelling facilities. The sire as often ^ 

promised to come, but the money was otherwise ^ 

expended. At last, the son decided to come across ^ 

the Atlantic and escort his father over to the United ^ 

States. Just as the son was leaving New York for ^ 

Liverpool, the father decided to leave Liverpool for ^ 

New York. The two passed each other in mid-ocean. % 

The old man wandered about Broadway, grey-haired, % 

destitute, desolate, alone amid a crowd. In a shop- % 

window his eye caught sight of some china painting of % 

flowers and fruit that bore his name, but was not his % 

work. The pieces were labelled at a fancy figure. <► 

Frenzied with drink, and a sense of the impudent 
imposture, he hurled a stone through the barbaric 
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12 Derby China : Old and New . 

window. The same night he died of neglect in the 
police-cells. Another deft-handed Derby china 
painter’s story is a different one. William Pegg was 
one of the best flower painters employed at Derby. 
Early in 1800 he became a Quaker and morbidly 
Puritanical. He gave up his art because he con¬ 
sidered it sinful in the sight of God. His mind was 
discomfited by a passage in Deuteronomy , which for¬ 
bids man to make “ any graven image, or the similitude 
of any figure, the likeness of male or female, or the 
likeness of any beast of the earth, or the likeness of 
any winged fowl in the air, or the likeness of any 
creeping thing on the ground, or the likeness of any 
fish in the waters.” In consequence of this surrender 
of his art to his conscience, he suffered much privation 
and poverty; and in his old age lie was reduced to 
selling herrings for a livelihood. But even his 
religious scruples suffered violence in this direction. 
In the humble window of his shop was a marvellous 
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performance, which was something more than “the 
likeness of any fish in the waters.” It was a picture 
in masterly water-colour of a group of red herrings, to 
seduce the passer-by into purchasing the succulent, 
if strongly-scented, edible within. 

While the historic Old Silk Mill at Derby—the first 
ever erected in England, and whose history is one of 
romance, tainted with tragedy, still stands shored-up on 
the oaken piles of its island swamp in the Derwent, 
reflecting its time-tinted walls and its five hundred 
windows in the voiceful river, the famous Old China 
Factory has become as “ the shadow of the shadow of 
smoke,” and amiable antiquaries grow mildly excited 
over its supposed site. The Silk Mill was erected in 
1718, just after young John Lombe had stolen the 
secret art of silk-throwing from the Italian monopolists. 
The Derby China Factory was established by William 
Duesbury in 1751. The earlier building survives. 
But while the silk trade is almost a dead industry in 
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14 Derby China: Old and Nezv. 

Derby, the production of Derby China is equal to the 
old fame, and has become once again one of the 
distincdve features of the town. The old trade marks 
and mottoes are in use ; the old technical colour 
secrets have been disentombed ; the old patterns have 
been revived. 

The clock of Time must be turned back to the 
middle of the last century, if we would trace the 
chequered history of Derby Porcelain. The secret of 
silk-throwing was stolen by intrigue from the jealous 
Italians and brought to Derby. The recipe for porce¬ 
lain was stolen by a runaway workman from the 
prison-laboratory in Saxony, where Bottcher had 
revealed to him the secret of porcelain so exclusively 
concealed by the select Celestials. Bottcher made 
his discovery in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century. In 1751 the Derby China Factory was 
established by William Duesbury. Worcester and 
Berlin were founded in the same year; Sevres six years 
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Derby China : Old and New. 15 

previously; Dresden in 1709. Derby, after many 
vicissitudes, survives. But long before 1751 the pro¬ 
duction of pottery in Derby was a staple industry. 
Without becoming tediously archaeological, it may be 
stated that pottery as a resource of trade may be 
traced in Derby annals to a time prior to the Norman 
Conquest. The Derby Pot Works, on the Cock Pit 
Hill, where Duesbury was employed, was an extensive 
establishment. It covered a large area. It gave 
employment to a considerable number of persons. 
The firm who owned these works became bankrupt. 
Duesbury—a toy-figure maker at the works—out of 
their ruin evolved the famous china works on the 
Nottingham Road. Trade failures seem to have 
constituted the fortune of this man, Duesbury. In 
1769 the classic China Manufactory at Chelsea 
became insolvent. He purchased the defunct 
concern. Pie carried on the two factories at Chelsea 
and Derby simultaneously with great success until 
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16 Derby China: Old and New . 

1784, when the former was broken up. Workmen 
and plant were transferred from the Thames to the 
Derwent. Among the staff were two painters of high 
repute, Edward Withers, who was regarded as the 
best flower painter of the day, and Zachariah Bore- 
man, the friend of Wright, of Derby, and the father 
of china painting. The factory at Bow was, in 1775, 
also amalgamated with the Derby firm, so that 
Duesbury held at one time the Chelsea, Derby, and 
Bow ceramic factories, besides one or two small 
potteries. This Chelsea-Derby period, from 1769 to 
1784, was a notable epoch in the history of porcelain. 
Then followed the “ Crown-Derby ” period, when the 
work was done at Derby entirely, and became the 
most coveted in the world. A show-room and ware¬ 
house were opened in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. There was scarcely a noble family in the 
realm without a service of “ Crown-Derby.” The 
Derby premises occupied an area of 6,000 square 
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* Derby China : Old and New . 17 

yards. Employment was found for 400 hands. 
Duesbury died in 1786. His son succeeded him. 
He inherited his father’s tact, talent, and taste. 
Derby “ Crown ” under his supervision reached the 
supreme point of excellence. Too close a con¬ 
centration to business cares, however, impaired his 
health, and he took into partnership with him a clever 
artist and designer, one Michael Kean. He was an 
Irishman of brilliant talents and remarkable brutality. 
His arguments were so “ striking ” that the workmen 
had to arm themselves against his ungovernable 
temper. The partnership of Duesbury and Kean was 
dissolved by the death of the former. The latter 
entered into another “ partnership.” Kean married 
Duesbury’s widow. This was in 1798. Family dis¬ 
sensions occurred. Legal difficulties intervened. The 
days of decadence were nigh. The factory was thrown 
into Chancery. In 1811 the works were advertised 
for sale. They were sold to an old employe, one 
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18 Derby China : Old and New. 

Robert Bloor. He appears to have purchased them 
by disposing of the large stock of beautiful china. 
Bloor did not possess the artistic advantages of his 
predecessors. Certes , the services of able men were 
secured, and good pieces were produced; but the 
quality of the ware deteriorated, and the works 
declined. They were closed in 1849. Some of the 
men, models, moulds, and marks found their way into 
the neighbouring county of Staffordshire, which pro¬ 
duces so-called Derby “ Crown ” china, sacrificing 
quality for quantity, to this day. The decline and fall 
of the famous old factory was attributable to various 
causes. 

Foremost among them was the pernicious system of 
getting up sales by auction. This led to less fastidious 
care being exercised in the production of the goods, 
and “although the figures and vases of the late 1 Bloor 
Period ’ have all the graceful lines of the best days, 
there is an undefinable something which is wanting in 
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Derby China: Old and New . 19 

them when brought to the test of comparison with 
their predecessors.” 

Though the Derby Factory was no more, the 
“ sacred lamp ” was kept burning, if with a lost and 
languishing light, at Mr. Sampson Hancock’s works, 
in King Street. Mr. Hancock and his factory still 
prosper. He possesses some of the old pattern-books; 
and his establishment serves as a link connecting the 
factory of the Duesburys with the present Derby 
“ Crown ” Porcelain Company, which has revived the 
old trade with such energy and enterprise, with such 
a combination of artistic culture and practical know¬ 
ledge, that the new w r ork challenges the old in beauty 
and purity. Derby China has, therefore, entered 
upon a fifth period. The first period was from 1751 
to 1769 ; the second period from 1769 to 1784, that 
of the Chelsea-Derby ; the third, that of the “ Crown ” 
Derby, from 1784 to 1811; and the fourth, that of 
the Bloor regime , from 1811 to 1849. Hancock’s 
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20 Derby China ; Old and Nezv. 

works filled the interim from 1849 to 1877, when 
Mr. Edward Phillips, who had been managing director 
of the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company from its 
formation, started the present Derby Company, and 
revived a moribund manufacture. In 1881, Mr. 
Phillips died; but the business flourishes in an 
astonishing degree under the managing directors, Mr. 
Henry Litherland and Mr. Edward Maclnnes. The 
present works are larger than the past works in their 
palmiest days, and the orders for home and abroad 
employ some four hundred people to whom “ over¬ 
time ” is the normal order of working hours. Of the 
artist workmen of the old factory but three survive : 
Mr. James Haslem, the best miniature and portrait 
painter of the day (a splendid case of his work, worth 
going miles to study, is on view at the Derby Art 
Gallery), Mr. Hancock, of the King Street Works, 
and Mr. James Rouse, about whom more anon. 

The process of manufacture at the present Derby 
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Derby China; Old and New. 2 1 

“ Crown-China” works is almost identical with that 
witnessed by Dr. Johnson and the attendant Boswell 
in 1777. Let us visit the works together. If we 
cannot see anything at once to interest, to instruct, 
and to entrance, we shall be, indeed, as pitiable as the 
individual mentioned by Sterne, who travelled from 
Dan to Beersheba and declared all was barren. 

There is no difficulty in finding the Derby “ Crown ” 
China works in Derby. It is one of the institutions 
of the dear, dull old borough. When the works were 
projected, there was only one available building in the 
town : that was a large workhouse, just vacated for a 
new Palace of Poverty. This building was, therefore, 
adapted for the resuscitated industry. It is now a 
workshop, instead of a workhouse, and produces 
porcelain in place of paupers. If Charles Dickens 
could pass through these bright workshops that were 
once cheerless wards, he would conjure up strange 
fancies. The bones that are being ground to mix 
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with the porcelain he would associate with the 
paupers’ bones that are rattled over the stones; and 
the powdered flint would suggest the ingredient Mr. 
Bumble employed in the mashing of Oliver Twist’s 
“ skilly.” 

The tramcar tinkles cheerily as we run from the 
Market Square, where Prince Charlie paused in his 
march to the South, and, hesitating, was lost ; past 
Babington Lane, where lived chivalrous Anthony 
Babington, who lost his heart and his head over Mary, 
Queen of Scots; and then a sudden jarring of the 
brake tells us that we are at our destination. A big 
gaunt building, abounding with a congeries of 
passages, and full of architectural afterthoughts, this 
Derby “ Crown ” China manufactory; although its 
fine facade , braided with ivy, and its glimpses of green 
lawn, point to anything but kilns and cupolas. The 
Show Room, which the visitor at once enters, disarms 
criticism by its wealth of artistic wonders. But this 
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treasure-chamber of art should be our returning point. 
Close your eyes, then, my friend, while we are escorted 
by our cicerone, Ceramicus, along the cloister-like 
passages, upstairs and downstairs, until we get into the 
open space at the back of the factory, where the 
encroaching trees of the Arboretum bring the green 
shade of woods into the very heart of moil and toil. 
Look now, and listen. Ear and eye shall receive their 
reward as we follow at our leisure a lump of lifeless 
clay from its crude and shapeless form, until it is 
fashioned into “ a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever.” 

I selfishly wish that Mr. John Ruskin could be 
with us this afternoon; and for this reason: there 
is practically no machinery employed in the pro¬ 
duction of Derby porcelain. All the delicate processes 
—a score or more in number—which take place are 
those which engage at once the interest, the intelli¬ 
gence, and the ingenuity of the workman, be he potter 
or painter, modeller, gilder, or burnisher. Mechanism 
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is at a decided discount. The man is not a machine; 
the work is one of head and heart,and hand; it de¬ 
mands taste, judgment and dexterity. Did I say 
no machinery ? Stay. There is, I must candidly 
concede to Mr. Gradgrind, voracious for “ Facts, sir, 
lacts,” the “milld 7 This is the only mechanical 
department. Here the rough materials are ground by 
steam power. Radiating arms revolve in pans, until 
the different substances assume the consistency of 
bill-stickers’ paste, with a dash of rich Devonshire 
cream by way of colouring. Flint, felspar, “ Cornish 
clay ” (a soft white rock tliat is neither limestone 
nor chalk, although it resembles both, but is really 
a decomposed sort of granite, indigenous to the coast 
of Cornwall), calcined bones, etc., are the elements 
thus amalgamated by friction and water in these 
Heidelbergdike tuns, as spacious as Bass and Cods 
mashing-tubs. The raw material, when amalga¬ 
mated and reduced to its proper condition of fluency 
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and firmness, is known in technical parlance as “ slip.” 
Its immediate destination is, like that of Noah, to the 
“ Ark,” a reservoir provided for its reception before 
it is pumped up into the “ blunging-room,” where 
are the mixing-vats, in which the various constituents 
of the future porcelain are mingled. Anon the 
prepared material is sifted through silk-lawn sieves 
of phenomenal fineness, for the purpose of separating 
grit and other foreign substances that would diminish 
the plasticity of the clay. The next stage is the “ clay 
press,” which excludes all superfluous moisture. The 
mass here preserves the appearance of cream still; 
but it is cream-cheese. This press—seeing that our 
comparisons smack somewhat of Brillat Savarin—is 
something suggestive of a sausage-chopping machine. 
It exudes the clay, and chops it off in successive 
portions ready for the potter. All this work, mechani¬ 
cal as it may appear, demands no ordinary pains, and 
no superficial experience. The future perfection of 
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porcelain depends to a considerable extent upon the 
proper grinding of the materials. The time occupied 
in this process varies from half a day to a week, 
according to circumstances. The silk-lawn sieve 
through which the china “ body ” passes is micro¬ 
scopical in its meshes. In the mixing-tub this ground 
material has to undergo the scrutiny of radiating 
rows of magnets. Their office is to arrest any 
particles of iron that would imperil by their presence 
the purity of the future porcelain. 

And now, messieurs, we have done with machinery. 
We have seen the clay before it was pulverised ; we 
have followed it into a state of “slip;” it is now 
in the stage of solid paste. We will accompany it 
to the potters’ room. Pass we, then, along the old 
workhouse passages, brushing our coats against boxes 
of flint and bags of ground bones, and provoking 
whimsical speculations as to the source of the bones, 
seeing that battlefields have furnished European 
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dealers with abundant supplies. We hope that the 
Derby “ Crown ” Porcelain Company is not grinding 
up the “ clay ” of by-gone combatants of Plevna 
and Tel-el-Kebir to make their “clay;’’ and come 
to the conclusion that Shakespeare’s 

“Imperial Caesar, dead, and turn’d to clay,” 

might have been converted to more artistic uses 
than to 

u Stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

Well, what are the lines of the potter’s ditty : 

“ Our trade to work in clay, began 
Ere the first man was made ; 

For out o’ clay was made this man. 

And thus began our trade. 

Since man is but an earthen jug, 

This jug then let us fill; 

And this to. compass, jolly boys, 

Good liquor welcome still.” 

And now we stand before the potter’s wheel. 
You may well be excused for exclaiming, “ There 
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is nothing new under the sun.” Indeed, the potter’s 
wheel is nearly as old as the sun. Instead of being 
in the heart of commercial England in the Victorian 
era, we might be in the Egpyt of the Pharaohs. The 
potter’s wheel your excellency now inspects is pre¬ 
cisely the same in principle as that used by the 
Egyptians a trifle of some four or five thousand 
years ago. The art has not advanced since its in¬ 
fancy. Behold it! A rude bench, a shaft, a strap, 
a disc, a wheel, a lad, a woman and a man. The 
man sits on a low saddle at the top of the bench ; 
the woman furnishes him with his supplies of clay; 
the boy, with watchful gradations, regulates the revo¬ 
lutions of the wheel; the woman hands the man a 
lump of lifeless, shapeless clay; he throws it on 
the centre of the disc; a motion of his hand to 
the lad—the wheel turns ; the disc is in swift motion, 
and, lo ! with a touch of the man’s thumb or finger 
the lifeless lump becomes animate, it spreads itself 
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unites the two parts. It should be remarked that 
in addition to this process, many of the articles 
are made in moulds by a process known as “ flat¬ 
pressing. ” The ware, as we have followed it, is now 
ready for the oven. The same delicate care which 
has been exercised throughout is not now suffered to 
relax in its vigilance. 

Let us walk to the kilns. Spread about are some 
thousands of objects that look, at first sight, like 
so many Cheshire or Stilton cheeses (culinary 
comparisons again, you see). They are “seggars.” 
“ Seggars ” are rough earthenware dishes in which 
the porcelain is baked in the oven. They are shaped 
to accommodate the different wares. Some are flat 
and round, others are oval. The flat round ones 
are for china plates, each plate demanding its own 
“ seggar.” The plate is protected in the ‘^egga^* 
by a bed of powdered flint, which, being calcined, 
will not melt and adhere to the china. 
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The oval “ seggar ” is used for cups and bowls, 
a number of them being placed together, ranged 
on china rings which keep them to the true gauge. 
When the “ seggars ” are filled they are conveyed 
to the kilns, and piled up in columns till the 
oven is full—a weird architecture it looks in the 
dim light of the gigantic cone—then the doorway 
is bricked up, the fires blaze all round the base, 
and soon the whole mass glows a red heat, which 
is maintained for forty or fifty hours; then the heat 
is relaxed, a gradual cooling takes place, and the 


cremated 


1 seggars 


are taken out. Their contents 


went into the oven a slatey-grey, they come out a 
delicate cream-colour, translucent, vitreous, and with 
a bell-like ring. No more picturesque spectacle on 
a wintry night could be imagined than these kilns 
with their poetry of fire; with the men who tend 
the ovens moving mysteriously about in gloom 
and gleam, flicker and flame, like Salamanders or 
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Gheibers; now lost in dense shadow, now strongly 
revealed in sharp lights. Rembrandt, with his magical 
charm of chiaroscuro, Schaklen, with his fire-light 
effects, Wright, .with his “ Forge,” Turner, with 
his conception of conflagration, Dord, with his 
sense of poetic horror—none of them has a touch 
like it. 

The ware when it leaves the kiln for the first 
time is known as ‘‘biscuit.” Many of the more 
ambitious products of the firm are “fired” from 
six to a dozen times, an operation each time causing 
much anxiety. “ These are our profits,” says 
Ceramicus, pointing to a pyramid of broken porce¬ 
lain damaged by the vicissitudes of “ firing.” 
“ Glazing ” is the operation the china submits 
to after it has left the oven. The process 
appears simple: a man in a white apron dips a cup 
into a tub of cream—this cream is a chemically 
prepared liquid glaze—he takes it out again ; the 
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thing is done—somebody else takes the cup into 
the *' drying-room; ” but the man must be a master 
of the art, or the glaze will not be equally dis¬ 
tributed over that cup. Come “ dipping room,” 
“ drying room,” then the “ trimming room,” where any 
defective places are rectified, or any superfluity of 
glaze reduced. Presently the ware enters the “ glost 
ovens ” (similar in construction and practice to 
the “ biscuit ovens ”) to receive another ordeal 
by fire. Then it is ready for the decorators. Their 
department is, perhaps, the most engrossing in its 
interest of any in the entire establishment. You 
would become amazed at your own ignorance if 
you whiled away the afternoon in the ateliers of 
the artists, as they are working out poetic dreams 
of landscape or seascape, birds or butterflies, flowers 
or fruit. Here we meet with Mr. Richard Lunn, 
the art director and designer of the Derby “ Crown ” 
Porcelain Company; formerly of South Kensington 


3 
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and the Sheffield School of Art. Sheffield’s loss has 
been Derby’s gain. He shows us his latest designs 
for the American market, a series of original china 
paintings of Venice, intended for dinner and dessert 
plates, each subject a picture of lagoons and palaces 
and gondolas, with brilliant sun and blue sky lighting 
up sea and sail, or tender moonlit touches full of 
romantic charm. Very interesting it is to stop and 
chat with James Rouse. He is eighty years of age ; 
he was a flower-painter at the old works; he is a 
flower-painter at the new, a living link between the 
past and the present. He served his apprenticeship 
at the old works, and painted in the same room 
as Pegg, the Quaker, who took a great interest in 
the lad. He has been giving the world flowers that 
do not fade this last half century or more, and 
modestly remarks, “ I go on improving every day.” 
We think of Michael Angelo, when he was eighty, 
designing a rough pencil sketch, representing a very 
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old man (himself) seated in a go-cart, drawn by a 
little child, and writing under the drawing these 
words, Ancora inipara —“still he learns.” “I go 
on improving every day,” says the china-painting 
octogenarian, little thinking of what the great Italian 
said when he was the same age. To continue, you 
might spend a few more hours watching the work 
of Mr. Herbert Hogg, the modeller, modelling in 
clay a classical statuette or a new vase; and return 
the next day to have your cerebral symmetry dis¬ 
turbed by too abrupt an enlargement of what phreno¬ 
logists call the “ bump of wonder,” in contemplating 
the various processes of printing, gilding, burnishing, 
jewelling, chasing, enamelling, and decorating 
generally. A busy place is the printing room. 
Printing on porcelain is accomplished by patterns 
being impressed on tissue paper, deftly cut out by 
dexterous girls, and swiftly transferred to the article 
in course of decoration; the pattern is afterwards 
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coloured and passes through the enamel oven like 
other decorative processes. When we pass into the 
gilding room, we look for the gold which illuminates 
“Crown” Derby with Oriental richness. We only 
see workmen tracing elaborate patterns on the ware 
with camels’ hair brushes dipped in what appears 
to the uninitiated common printers’ ink; but ‘that 
dark, unprepossessing fluid is the purest gold that 
can be obtained. When it reaches the factory from 
the assayer, it has the appearance of chicory ; a little 
flux and quicksilver is added for working purposes. 
Equally deceptive in its earlier stages is that in¬ 
comparable mazarine blue, for which “ old Derby ” 
was so famous, and which has been revived with 
such gratifying success. 

Well, this blue, as we now inspect it, is a 
dull black, and appears very unpromising, but the 
colours have yet to be fired in the glost-oven to 
come out bright and rich. When the ware leaves 
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the enamel kiln, the gold is of a dull yellow 
colour, and passes into the hands of the burnishers, 
girls and women, to be brightened up. Burnishing 
is accomplished by an agate stone or blood stone 
being rubbed over the gold until it is lustrous. In 
cases where the patterns are chased upon the gold, 
the agate only touches those parts which are to be 
polished, leaving the dull dead gold to bring out 
the brightness in strong relief. 

And now the ware is ready for the warehouse, 
to be sorted out, papered, and packed for dis¬ 
tribution to all parts of the world. An arsenal 
of porcelain—hundreds of dinner services, dessert 
services, breakfast and tea services, vases and 
ornaments. An imaginative mind might indulge in 
speculations as to the homes and yachts this ware 
is destined to beautify; the dinner parties to which 
it will lend grace; the brides’ eyes it will gladden 
as wedding presents. But to-day the workmen are 
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busy responding to some large American orders 
for Tiffany, of New York, and we will leave them 
at their work, and return to our starting-point, the 
show-room, where there is everything from egg¬ 
shell cups and saucers to vases of monumental 
proportions, and where the exhibition best illustrates 
the success of the revival of the old art-industry. 
Here we can place the old work in juxta-position 
with the new, the past with the present, and find 
the Derby china of to-day comparable, and in 
many respects superior, to the Derby china of 
yesterday, that is, of a hundred years ago. One of 
the aims of the Company has been to revive the 
old patterns, and we see the success attending this 
?'enaissa?ice in the well-known Derby “ Japannes,” 
so called from the style of ornament and colour 
being similar to that used in Japan. It consists 
of deep mazarine blue, red, green, and gold: a 
very rich scheme of colour, whereas in the 
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18th century patterns, such as the famous Kedleston 
vase, here reproduced, delicacy and daintiness are 
relied upon to satisfy the refined taste. 

Other Revivals worthy of notice are the grotesque 
figures for which the old Derby Works were very 
famous. An expert, writing in a trade-journal as to 
this branch of the ceramic art, tells a good story :— 
“ The quaint or grotesque figures have been repro¬ 
duced by the present company with rare success, and 
are practically the same goods as those which have of 
late fetched such extravagant prices in the London 
sale rooms. They are not, perhaps, in the collector’s 
sense, ‘originals,’ but are practically indistinguishable 
from them, as was exemplified some time ago in a 
rather amusing manner. A well-known collector had 
lent to the company a grotesque figure of the 
immortal ‘ Dr. Syntax ’ for purposes of reproduction. 
Entering the company’s show room some time after, 
he saw ‘ Dr. Syntax ’ placed on one of the tables, and, 
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not unnaturally, expressed a fear that this precious 
specimen might be accidentally injured if so exposed. 
To his great surprise he was, however, informed that 
the original confided to the company was safe under 
lock and key, and that the ‘ Dr. Syntax ’ before him 
was merely a reproduction. It may, we think, be 
concluded from this little story, that while so acute a 
judge could be so deceived—and that in an article 
which, being his own, he of course knew perfectly—the 
general body of lovers of the ceramic art will not much 
care to pay fancy sums for 4 old ’ Derby figures when 
the modern replications can be obtained at moderate 
prices.” In this direction, we are shown a series of 
statuettes, representing 44 Tribulation / 7 4 4 Supplication,” 
44 Resignation,” and “ Adoration ; ” together with the 
vivacious examples of 44 Force ” and 44 Persuasion ” 
(illustrated by the philosophy of a donkey), which 
Sir William Harcourt secured on the occasion of his 
visit to the works, and promised, at the earliest 
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opportunity, to lay before Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
when discussing the Irish question. Among other 
figures, including Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Don 
Quixote, Sancho, Falstaff, Mrs. Page, Little Dorritt, 
and Oliver Twist, are the well-known Mansion House 
Dwarfs. In old Derby these statuettes will fetch 
^30 the pair. In new Derby you may purchase 
them for so many shillings. Experts would be 
deceived in deciding between the original and the 
copy. This skill in so closely imitating the old 
work is seen to signal advantage in “matchings:” 
that is, when a Duesbury or Bloor dinner, dessert, 
or tea service lacks plate or dish, cup or saucer, 
the new school can supply the deficiency in a 
replica that cannot be distinguished from the early 
pattern, even to repeating the defect in the mottled 
blue. 

But while the old factory was limited in the matter 
of style, its patterns being of the eighteenth century 
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and Japannes, in the present works we see nearly 
all styles produced. The raised gold decoration 
is in marked contrast to anything done in the 
past, combining, as it does, nearly all the decorator’s 
devices of obtaining opulent effect: rich ground 
colour, the contrasts of burnished and dead gold, 
enamelling and jewellery pvhile stained bodies, such 
as mauve and green, were unknown to the old artist- 
workmen. Interesting, too, are the reproductions 
from the South Kensington Museum : Blue Rhodian 
and Persian rice dishes, bottles, etc. But the most 
notable copy in this direction is the replica of a large 
vase of Imari ware. The original was made at Arita, in 
the province of Hizen, a.d. 1690. It was purchased 
by the South Kensington authorities for ^89 5s. 
The Japanese, wishful to get back the finest speci¬ 
mens of their old work, have offered ^1,000 for this 
example. Mention of South Kensington reminds me 
that Mr. Armstrong, the present Director of Art, 
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has seen these Derby reproductions, and, although 
he has seen the reproduction attempted in Germany 
and France, he pronounces the Derby attempt as 
by far the most successful. 

In this Show Room the profusion is prodigal, and 
the difficulty of decision a great one. What shall 
we take away with us ? Persian designs in rich raised 
gold ? Ivory ware, or egg-shell in raised gold ? A 
dinner-service similar to that supplied to the Prince 
of Wales’ yacht, “ Osborne ? ” A dessert-service, 
with views of scenery, like that the local Liberals are 
presenting to Mr. Gladstone, and which will, no 
doubt, form a precedent, if not create a fashion, 
for presentations in porcelain instead of in the trite 
and conventional silver plate ? Plaques painted by 
Landgraf or Holtzendorff ? A tea-service of the 
“ Lily ” pattern, in glorious mazarine blue ? An 
Etruscan vase, or an example pate sur pate ? A 
harlequin breakfast set, or a mirror, the frame of 
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which is a copy of old Chelsea-Derby, and is formed 
of roses, violets, and other flower-groupings ? A 
dinner-service for the American market gives us 
pause. The Americans are the largest purchasers 
from the Derby Works. They take the most costly 
of the productions. The exports from Derby to New 
York are enormous. Sensational are some of these 
American orders. What do you think of a dinner 
service, the wholesale price of which is two hundred 
pounds? Contemplate plates at two pounds each, 
and try to live up to dishes at twenty-five pounds per 
pair. Add to this original cost, sixty per cent, duty 
at the exorbitantly exacting custom-house at New 
York;' then add another fifty per cent, for the 
American dealer’s profit. This sum, in simple 
addition, makes the dinner crockery of the wealthy 
American come to something over a cool four hundred 
pounds. But it is a magnificent show he puts upon 
the table. Each plate reflects artistically the various 
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items on the menu card. Fish?—here is a service 
of plates, each of which is a picture:—marine and 
piscatorial—a study of wave and weeds, shore and 
shells, fish and far-off sail, produced in the richest, 
daintiest wealth of decoration. Game?—here are 
pictures of pheasant and partridge, woodcock and 
grouse, ptarmigan and wild duck, stag and deer, 
fur and feather, stubble field, woodland, moorside 
and mountain glen. The temptation would be to 
pocket the Yankee’s porcelain plates instead of his 
silver spoons. 

The show-room, crowded as it is with all that is 
beautiful in art-pottery, does not contain the latest 
patterns, or at least not the best of them. These 
are kept in cabinets, which only the favoured few 
are privileged to see. On these pieces all the 
resources of the decorator have been lavished, and the 
most skilful manipulative power employed in carrying 
out the Art Director’s designs. The result is one that 
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would gladden the heart of the most luxurious Oriental. 
These are the wares which have much pleased Sir 
Philip Cunliffe Owen, a frequent visitor to the 
works. Other men, other minds. Mr. Whistler 
admires Derby China when the ground colours alone 
are completed, and regards all the finish afterwards 
as misplaced; while Mr. Oscar Wilde, though full 
of admiration for the dainty “ egg-shell ” cups and 
saucers, and the Persian and Alhambra patterns, 
dislikes landscapes or figure subjects upon either 
vases or plates, except when done in the conven¬ 
tional manner of the Japanese, as being opposed to 
what is strictly decorative art. 

Before we leave the Derby Works, we are 
initiated into the mysteries of the various trade¬ 
marks by which genuine “ Crown” Derby porcelain 
—past or present—is to be known. This is im¬ 
portant to collectors ; for there is as much fraudulent 
imitation of china as of anything else that is valuable 
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and of good report. The only mark of the new 
Derby china is that which will be found subjoined, 
viz.: a monogram consisting of two D’s intersected, 
surmounted by a crown. The old Derby marks vary 



according to the periods of production. The elder 
Duesbury’s device was simply a crown, surmounted 
by the words “ Duesbury, Derby.” The ware pro¬ 
duced during the Duesbury and Kean partnership, 
was the monogram “ D.K.” surmounted by crossed 
swords and a crown; that of AV. Duesbury a “ D,” 
crossed swords, and a crown. The Bloor regiml is 
distinguished by Bloor’s name and the word “ Derby,” 
circling a crown. Mr. Sampson Hancock’s mark is 
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more elaborate, and comprises his initials, crossed 
swords, crown, and the letter “ D.” There are other 
Derby devices of the past, scarce, and somewhat 
dubious, except to experts; those here indicated are 
the most authentic. The subject of marks is a wide 
one, and, for people specially interested, it will be 
found fully dealt with in Mr. Chaffers’s Marks and 
Monograins. 
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£be (Slabstone Dessert Service. 



HE superb present of “ Crown ” Derby, 
which the local Liberal working men are 
about to present to the Premier, and 
which will become famous as “ The Gladstone Dessert 
Service,” is a production, altogether apart from its 
personal association and political significance, so note¬ 
worthy that the subject demands a book to itself, 
instead of the few cursory lines that can here be 
devoted to a theme so attractive. At the time when 
the country was celebrating the Gladstone Jubilee 
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50 The Gladstone Dessert Service . 

(December, 1882) it occurred to a small band of 
earnest working men of Deiby, employed at the 
locomotive shops of the Midland Railway Company, 
that Derby should add its voice to the demonstration 
which the great towns of the United Kingdom were 
making in favour of the veteran Liberal leader. They 
held a meeting. A happy thought occurred to one of 
the speakers. It was that the form of their esteem for 
the great statesman should be representative of an 
industry intimately identified with the town. The 
suggestion of asking Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of a 
service of Derby “ Crown” Porcelain was adopted 
with enthusiasm. No arrangement could have been 
more in accordance with “ the fitness of things.” 
Derby and china are synonymous, as likewise are 
china and Mr. Gladstone. He is as great an 
authority on faience as he is on' finance, and almost 
as devoted to porcelain as to politics. An Executive 
Committee was accordingly formed. They submitted 
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Si 


their views to the Derby “ Crown ” Porcelain Com¬ 
pany, Limited. A dessert service was decided upon, 
each plate and comport of which should be still 
further identified with the town and county, by giving 
a view of some characteristic scene in Derby or its 
picturesque shire. Nearly a year has been absorbed 
in the consummation of this scheme. The service, 
which is now complete, will be presented to Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden Castle, on Saturday, Decem¬ 
ber 22nd, 1883. The deputation will consist of the 
Executive Committee, which includes Mr. W. G. 
Norman, chairman, Mr. Henry Mosley, treasurer, and 
Mr. William Strangeway, secretary. They will be 
introduced by the two members for the borough, Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt and Mr. Alderman Roe. 

The Gladstone Dessert Service, which owes its 
design to Mr. Richard Lunn, the Art Director of 
the Derby Factory, is characteristic in several ways. 
We have noticed its appositeness in its connection 


The Gladstone Dessert Service. 
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with a famous Derby industry, and in the feature 
of its local landscapes. Another circumstance that 
should not be omitted mention is that the flowers 
which are painted upon the service are from the 
cunning hand of Mr. James Rouse, the elder. He 
painted flowers at the old historic factory. At eighty 
years of age, mostly at home, and sometimes in bed, 
he has enriched with his sweet, old-fashioned flowers 
such a service as the ancient works, splendid as their 
poterie de luxe was, never produced. This floral 
tribute by the octogenarian artist consists of simple 
old-world flowers, of which the rose is the most showy. 
“ Posies ” he calls them in his unpretentious way. 
They are the flowers of William Shakespeare, and 
not of Oscar Wilde; the blooms of quaint country- 
gardens, moss-grown and still, and not of aesthetic 
drawing-rooms of the languorous lily and peacock 
school of art. Characteristic, too, is the ground 
colour of the plates; the “deeply darkly beautifully 
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blue” called mazarine, for which the old works 
were world-famed, and which is inseparably asso¬ 
ciated with Derby ceramics. This rich cobalt 
ground colour, apart from the accessory aids of 
gilding and painting, is in itself “ a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever.” No colour could be more 
opulent in tone, not even the bleu du Poi\ the choicest 
tint on the renowned Palette de Slvres . Though 
“blue” is scarcely the Premier’s party colour, it is 
emphatically the Derby “Crown” colour, and never 
has it been developed with greater richness and more 
lustrous purity than in the Gladstone Dessert Service. 

The service consists of twenty-six pieces, comprising 
eighteen plates and eight comports. The shape of 
the plates is that known in trade parlance as “ the 
Devonshire,” being a plain circular shape, with a flat 
and somewhat narrow rim. A Derbyshire landscape 
occupies the centre of each plate. The picture is 
framed by a broad band of decorated gold. Another ^ 
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zone of gold runs round the edge, and between the 
two are six medallions, three of which are oval and 
three oblong. In the ovals James Rouse has painted 
his posies ” in delicate detail and with a Messionier- 
like minuteness. In the oblongs are the initials 
“ W. E. G.’’ in raised gold, one letter being allowed 
to each of the three medallions. Around the medal¬ 
lions runs a delicate gilding, through which the blue 
ground is seen. Upon the base of the comports the 
rich blue ground is preserved, relieved by Rouse’s 
floral medallions. Upon the bottom of each plate 
runs this inscription in red :— 


Desicned and Manufactured 
' bytheDERBY CROWN PORCELAIN ' 
CP LIMITED. ^ 

k For Presentation To The 
, RiCHTHONhiW.E.GLADSTONE.M.P , 
BYTHE LIBERAL WORKING MEN 
ofDERBY. 

' 1883 .^ 
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Each article of the service bears the trade mark of the 
Company, and a written description of the accompany¬ 
ing landscape “Flowers by James Rouse” also is 
inscribed on each plate, and the initials “G. H.” 
These initials modestly conceal the name of Count 
Holtzendorff. He has painted all the landscapes of 
this chef d'oeuvre. 

To say that each “beauty-spot ’’ depicted is invested 
with the highest artistic charm, is but to pay a com¬ 
mon place tribute to work that is inspired by genius. 
While these landscapes are photographic in their 
fidelity to fact, they are full of tender feeling and 
poetic idealization. Painting direct from nature, the 
Count has made many pilgrimages to the Peak to 
secure the effects he has so exquisitely rendered. 
These 26 views make a charming picture gallery. 
Will you accompany me to a “ Private View ?” You 
will have an advantage over the Premier, for you 
will anticipate him in seeing his service. 
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Here are the four high comports. The views are 
All Saints’, Derby; Derby fiom Exeter Bridge ; the 
Stepping Stones, Hathersage; The Straits, Dove Dale. 
All Saints’ is taken looking down Queen Street, and 
the old gables of the “ Dolphin Inn,” while presenting 
an example of the old Derby architecture which is so 
fast disappearing, make an artistic foil to the noble 
tower beyond. In the view of the town from Exeter 
Bridge, there is a roseate sunset effect on the Derwent 
flowing past the Old Silk Mill. Soon that historic 
building will be demolished, and Count HoltzendorfFs 
picture of it will be an interesting memorial of a 
famous pile. The Stepping Stones across the river at 
Hathersage is full of what artists call “ feelingand 
the Straits at Dove Dale (on plates) is as felicitous as 
the other views of “the world’s divinest dale,” viz., 
the view from the top of Reynard’s Cave of the deep 
and devious wooded valley below, and the spire-like 
pinnacle of Pickering Tor. The four low comports 
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have for historical subjects the Peak Cavern, 
Castleton, the Black Rocks (Stonnis), Cromford, 
Dale Abbey, and the Derby Free Library. The 
latter is idealised without losing its topographical 
accuracy. The view of Dale shows the quaint little 
church and the guest-house. The guest-house, which 
was under the same roof as the consecrated building, 
was demolished this year (1883), and the Count’s 
delightful sketch thus preserves the lines of an 
interesting relic. The crags of Stonnis, pine-plumed, 
is Turner-like, if you can imagine the boldness and 
atmospheric charm of a Turner on porcelain. Most 
original in treatment is the depiction of the Peak 
Cavern. Instead of looking at the pitchy portentious 
porch of the Cyclopean chamber, you revel in an 
expanse of azure sky. The artist has seized the view 
you have as you emerge from the vestibule of the 
cavern, and not as you enter it. Behind is the black 
portal, with its sense of poetic horror; in front green 
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landscape and lavish light. Coming to the plates, we 
have four vignettes of the Wye scenery : an Arcadian 
“ bit ” of Monsal Dale, a tender moonlight vision of 
Miller’s Dale, the grey mass of Chee Tor, with the 
rippling river receiving its reflection, and Chee Tor 
Tunnel. The last subject is not one that seems 
inviting to an artist; but the Count sees romance 
even in railways, and the result of this study is one 
almost striking enough to convert Mr. Ruskin. 
Derwent Edge is an inspired glimpse of the real 
Peak away up amid the wild moorlands of the 
Kinderscout country. One might wish (as some one 
once wished about Hook’s sea-pieces) to have this 
plate hung up in one’s dressing-room in order to 
make sure of an appetite for breakfast. The moor¬ 
land colour, the mountain atmosphere, and the 
sense of vast undulating distance, are all splendidly 
caught in this painting, about the size of a five- 
shilling piece. It is as full of expression as a 
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miniature by Boucher, and is a surpassing example of 
greatness in a very small compass. It might be a 
large landscape by Linnell seen through the wrong 
end of a field-glass. The Count, you will observe, 
has introduced figures in his landscapes with excellent 
effect, imparting a human interest to views of places. 
Examples of this are to be found in the views of 
Hartington village, Hardwick Hall, the terrace at 
Haddon, the street-scene at Bakewell, the Peacock 
at Rowsley, and the ruined manor at Wingfield. 
Chatsworth is represented by two views, and Matlock 
by the High Tor. If the view of Eyam were not 
a fine picture, it would be interesting as a memorial 
of the stricken village of the Great Plague; while 
the same law of association links the vignette of Lea 
Hurst with England’s noble daughter, Miss Florence 
Nightingale. The same care that has been exercised 
in the production of the views has been evinced in 
the selection of the subjects. Chatsworth will carry 
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memories of Lord Frederick Cavendish with it to 
Mr. Gladstone; and Hardwick will remind him of 
his colleague, the Marquess of Hartington. The Silk 
Mill at Derby suggests the genius of Lombe, and the 
Free Library the geniality of Mr. Bass. 

Enough has been said to show that the Gladstone 
Dessert Service is a ware of remarkable beauty. It 
must not be regarded as the finest art-pottery the 
present factory can turn out, as the Company were 
limited to a certain price in its production, and 
subscriptions from working men, unassisted by any¬ 
one outside their ranks, cannot be expected to be 
large. But the general verdict of the critics and the 
connoiseurs will be that the Gladstone set is one that 
worthily upholds the old traditions of the Derby 
School, if, indeed it does not place it before the 
special productions of the past. 


BEMROSE AND SONS, PRINTERS, DERBY; AND 23, OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
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